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Italian pilotage) in 1341. Haifa century later the French of Normandy made the effort which resulted in the conquest of the aborigines and the planting of a European colony; but the fruits of the enterprise fell to the crown of Portugal, and ultimately to that of Spain. The Normans indeed are alleged to have gone farther afield. It is claimed that they reached the Gold Coast and made settlements there before the fourteenth century was out. But that story is highly suspect and probably rests on forged evidence. The same may be said of the alleged discovery of Madeira by an Englishman in 1370. Better substantiated is the finding of some of the Azores by the Portuguese in 1351. As with the Canaries, this incident was forgotten, and the Azores had to wait for effective discovery and colonization until 1431.
These firstfruits of exploration were the result of empirical methods. There was no scientific conception behind them. Men were blown out of their reckoning and blundered on strange coasts. Others saw clouds and reported them as islands, and others in turn were tempted to sail farther west in the search. The real islands found revived a whole series of myths and legends lurking in folk-memory, and in the fourteenth century the circular world-maps began to enlarge the ocean rim surrounding the three continents and to besprinkle it liberally with brightly coloured little lands with entrancing names and legends attached. Thus, long before these master-mariners had heard of Ptolemy or the Imago Mundi they were regarding the Atlantic as a field of discovery. But then and long afterwards the common mind ran upon islands, not continents. "Unknown islands" were the words of magic. There was yet no thought of voyaging to India and the Empire of Cathay*
It was just as well, for the means were yet inadequate, although they were steadily improving by the practice of European trade. Here the Mediterranean men bear the palm of achievement. Whilst the scholars were imagining vain things and drawing world-maps hinged upon Jerusalem and the Garden of Eden, the sea-traders were evolving charts* In the busy Mediterranean their commerce had become so highly organized, with wide-spreading companies and branch establishments, banks and capital and bills of exchange, that the instruments of transit had brains and experience applied to their improvement. Before the dawn of the fourteenth century the portolan map existed, a real navigator's chart, a very different thing from the monkish caricature. Who evolved it no one knows, whether Italians or Byzantines or Catalans from Barcelona* But by 1300, as surviving examples show, a standard type had been established, a coast-outline of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea so faithfully drawn